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PROTOTYPES IN PANINIAN SYNTAX 


MADHAV M. DESHPANDE 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The modern discussion of ‘prototypical definition’ is here applied to Panini's kaáraka theory, 


which is shown to reflect similiar concerns. 


1. Grammatical terminology in Panini 


PANINI'S ASTADHYAYI USES SANSKRIT for its meta- 
language and its object language. In developing a San- 
skrit metalanguage out of the normal usage of Classical 
Sanskrit, Pànini is forced systematically to create a set 
of technical terms (samjfid). These technical terms, a 
large number of which are defined by Panini in his 
grammar, are of two kinds: a) normal Sanskrit words 
redefined and given new distinct technical meanings, 
and b) artificially formulated new technical words. As 
an example of the first, one can take the term guna. In 
normal Sanskrit, this word means ‘virtue, quality’, etc. 
However, A 1.1.2 (aden gunah) gives a new technical 
meaning to this term: “the term guna stands for the 
vowels a, e and o." This definition should ideally disso- 
ciate the word guna from its colloquial meaning and 
explicitly assign to it the new technical meaning. As an 
example of the second type, consider the term ri. The 
term £i does not derive from normal Sanskrit usage and 
has no colloquial meaning whatsoever. A 1.1.64 (aco 
ntyadi ti) explicitly defines the term fi to refer to the 
final portion of a morphemic item beginning with its 
penultimate vowel. For instance, the word marut has 
ut as its ti. In this case, the definition of the term fi does 
not replace any normal colloquial meaning, since the 
term has none, but assigns to it a new meaning. As far 
as the technical terms of the second type are concerned, 
they are totally free from any prior associations. Going 
back to our first type, where the term is already found 
in common Sanskrit usage in a certain meaning, we 
find that there can be certain problems. The question 
commonly raised in commentaries is whether a given 
term is anvartha, “fitting with the natural meaning of 
the word."' On the face of it, such a question may seem 


' Such an interpretation of Paninian terms occurs in Patañ- 
jali’s Mahàbhásya on many rules, e.g., 1.1.23 (bahu-gana- 
vatu-dati samkhya). On this rule, Patafijali says that normally 
one expects Pànini to use extremely abbreviated technical 
terms. This being the case, when Panini uses a longer tech- 
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inappropriate. Once a technical definition of a term has 

been given, should it not completely cancel the natural 

colloquial meaning of that word? While one would 

expect this to happen, the very existence of the above 

discussion on whether a given term is anvartha suggests 
that the tradition believed that technical definitions did 
not always completely cancel the natural colloquial 
meaning of a given term, and that the natural colloquial 
meaning of terms has seeped through into their seem- 
ingly technical usage. This situation raises some in- 
teresting issues concerning the formation of Panini’s 
technical terminology and the relation of the colloquial 
meanings of these terms to their technical meanings. In 
the present paper, I would like to discuss this question 
in detail, particularly in relation to Panini’s syntactic 
(karaka) terminology. 


2. Pre-formal and formal in Pàninian syntax 


Looking at the technical terminology used in Panini's 
karaka rules, one strongly feels that he is trying to 
bridge a gap between a set of preformal or culturally 
evident categorizations and a set of formal categoriza- 
tions. An investigation of this phenomenon should 
help us detect these culturally evident preformal cate- 
gorizations, the technically defined formal categoriza- 
tions, as well as the need to move deliberately from the 
one to the other. The formal categorizations tell us 
something about the technical efficiency of Panini’s 
rules in covering the usage of Sanskrit, while the pre- 
formal categorizations tell us something about the 
cultural preconceptions and presuppositions of his 
grammar. The process of moving from one to the other 


nical term, we should understand that he intends it to be an 
anvartha-samjfía “a term which fits its natural meaning”: 
laghv-artham hi samjfíà-karanam | tatra mahatyah samjnayah 
karana etat prayojanam—anvartha-samjna yathà vijnayeta | 
(Mahabhasya, vol. 1, pt. i, p. 196). This same explanation is 
repeated numerous times in the Mahabhasya. While one may 
or may not agree with it, it does indicate a problem area. 
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tells us something about the development of a scientific 
categorization out of a pre-scientific categorization. 
This affords us a unique opportunity to see Panini at 
Work in the various phases of his intellectual endeavor. 


3. Scientific terminology and cultural preconceptions 


Science as a conscientious human activity is ulti- 
mately based upon human preconceptions and presup- 
positions. We are born into a social world and this 
social world remains secure through the relative stabil- 
ity of our norms, beliefs and routines. We are generally 
oblivious to the existence of such presuppositions, 
though they remain operative in all our conscious and 
unconscious activity. Even complex scientific theories 
are shaped by existing presuppositions concerning the 
nature of the world. We may be so familiar with them 
that we in fact do not know them. Ivana Markova 
(1982: 5) says: “It thus seems that it is both conceptually 
and psychologically impossible to develop a scientific 
framework that owes nothing to philosophical precon- 
ceptions concerning the nature of the world and the 
nature of man, and nothing to epistemological assump- 
tions. But there are times when it becomes necessary to 
stand back and attempt to unravel one’s presupposi- 
tions.” We are prisoners of what we take for granted. 
Kelkar (1984: 313-14) points out that terminologies, 
being human artifacts, are “liable to be humanly im- 
perfect. Especially so, since they appear as customary 
or minimally planned modifications of the vocabularies 
of the all too imperfect and messy natural languages.” 
He warns that “there may be no escape really from the 
anchoring of technical language in natural language in 
ordinary use." If we look at kāraka definitions as 
“planned modifications,” we are likely to understand 
the process of formulating these rules in a more realistic 
way. To what extent was Panini aware of the imperfec- 
tions of the natural language categories for technical 
purposes? How does he plan to modify them and to 
achieve what results? To what extent does he succeed 
and to what extent is he trapped by his presuppositions? 


4. Detecting the gap between formal and 
‘natural’ conceptions 


To illustrate the gap between preconceptions and 
“planned modifications,” I would like to point to the 
following discussion in Patafijali’s Mahabhasya on 
A 2.3.5 (kaladhvanor atyanta-samyoge). The rule says 
that the accusative case ending is used for words stand- 
ing for a unit of time or distance to indicate uninter- 
rupted connection with an action or an entity. For 
example, consider the sentence masam adhite, “he stud- 


ies a whole month." Here, Panini does not consider 
masa ‘month’ to be a karman ‘object’ at all, but merely 
prescribes the accusative case. Historically, this is the 
adverbial accusative usage. Katyayana, on the other 
hand, proposes that such time and distance words 
should be considered to be karmavat “like an object 
(karman)," so that one can get passive sentences like 
masah àsyate “a month is spent sitting." Such pas- 
sives would not be permissible if these time words were 
mere accusatives, without being grammatical objects in 
some sense. After discussing Katyayana's suggestion, 
Patafijali questions whether one needs such a separate 
statement. 


There is no need to make such a (separate) statement. 
Such (time and distance words) stand for just the 
normal karman, as in the constructions katam karoti 
“he makes a mat” and Sakatam karoti “he makes a 
cart.” 

He [Katyàyana] (seems to) think like this: A really 
justifiable karman is that in which a certain difference 
(of state) is brought about by the action. No difference 
is brought about by an action (in māsa). 

Such a view (of normal karman) is not tenable. 
(With such a view) one could not derive even these 
examples: adityam pasyati “he sees the sun," himavan- 
tam Srnoti “he hears the (rumble of the) Himalaya,” 
and gramam gacchati "he goes to the village." There- 
fore, (the time and distance words) are nothing but 
(instances of) normal karman, as in katam karoti “he 
makes a mat” and Sakatam karoti “he makes a cart." 


While Patafijali rejects Katyayana's view of nyadyya 
karman "really justifiable notion-of-object (karman)," 
such a notion would be closer to what one might call a 
prototypical notion of an object. With such a proto- 
typical notion of object, Katyayana argues that certain 
items are ‘real objects’, while others are ‘like objects’ or 
‘pseudo-objects’. Such a distinction would suggest a 


> Varttika 1 on A 2.3.5; atyanta-samyoge karmaval lady- 
artham. 

? tat tarhi vaktavyam? na vaktavyam | prakrtam evaitat 
karma yatha katam karoti sakatam karotiti | evam man- 
yate | yatra kascit kriyà-krto visesa upajayate tan nyayyam 
karmeti | na ceha kascit kriya-krto visesa upajayate / naivam 
$akyam | ihàpi na syat | adityam pasyati / himavantam śrnņ- 
oti | gramam gacchati | tasmat prakrtam evaitat karma yatha 
katam karoti Sakatam karotiti ( Mahabhasya on A 2.3.5; I, ii, 
p. 490). 

* For grammatical relevance of such a notion of object in 
deciding the passivization of ditransitive usages in Sanskrit, 
see Deshpande (forthcoming). 
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distinction between prototypical or intuitively more 
evident objects and non-prototypical or intuitively less 
evident objects. However, Pataíijali feels that a gram- 
matical notion of object, to be able to cover the entire 
field of grammatical objects, needs to transcend such 
an intuitively evident conception and must be grounded 
in a deliberately generalized formal conception. In 
other words, to the extent these different instances of 
karman participate in the same grammatical behavior, 
they are all legitimate instances of karman for Pataíijali. 


5. Modern theory of prototypicality 


The notion of prototypicality has gained prominence 
in recent developments in cognitive psychology and 
linguistics. As representative publications in this area, I 
refer to George Lakoff (1977), Eleanor Rosch (1978) 
and Langacker (1987). In linguistic theories, generally, 
the notion of category is defined in a rigid way. Given a 
category C, an entity E either fits or does not fit C. This 
notion of category goes back to Aristotelian logic? and 
its law of the excluded middle. According to this view, 
"categories are logical, clearly bounded entities, whose 
membership is defined by an item's possession of a 
simple set of criterial features, in which all instances 
possessing the criterial attributes have a full and equal 
degree of membership" (Rosch 1975: 193). Such rigid 
categories also appear in Indian philosophical thinking. 
In Indian logic, a definition or a defining feature 
(/aksana) must be free from the faults of ativyapti 
(over-extension), avyapti (under-extension) and asam- 
bhava (impossibility). A property such as gotva 'cow- 
ness’ must reside in all and only cows. If an entity does 
not share ‘cowness’, then it cannot be a cow. The 
philosophical systems of Nyaya and Vaisesika argue 
that a property like ‘cowness’ is perceived by the same 
sense-organ that perceives the cow. Thus, one and the 
same act of perception is believed to perceive the entity 
‘cow’ and to categorize it as such. But, besides rigid 
categories like ‘cowness’ and so on, there are also other 
considerations in Indian philosophical thinking ex- 
pressed in maxims like: *If something is altered in part, 
it does not become something else," and “A dog with 
his ear or tail cut off still remains a dog, and does not 


> Geeraerts (1983: 1, fn 3) points out that while Aristotle’s 
categorial views do stand in contrast with the modern proto- 
typical theory, “he also devotes a lot of attention to phe- 
nomena that correspond to the prototypical theory such as 
metaphor, analogy, and the use of ‘paradigms’ (examples) in 
rhetoric.” 

* ekadeSa-vikrtasyananyatvat siddham (Mahabhasya, 1, i, 
p. 295). 


become a horse or an ass."' This shows that there is 
some flexibility in Indian thought, and this flexibility 
needs to be explored further. 

In contrast to the traditional rigid categories, the 
recent prototype-based argument goes like this: “the 
degree to which a creature fits the category bird is a 
function of what properties it shares with such proto- 
typical birds as sparrows, robins, etc.” (Lakoff 1977: 
243). The non-Aristotelian theories proposed by Rosch, 
Lakoff, Fillmore, and Langacker hold, in one way or 
another, that “conceptual structures in natural language 
are characterized by, first, vague boundaries between 
categories, second, differences in salience of attributes 
and degree of category membership of instances of the 
category, third, relationships of analogy and overall 
resemblance between the alternative senses or applica- 
tions of a category, and fourth, clustering of senses 
round prototypical instances surrounded by slightly 
deviant peripheral cases. In general, categories cannot 
be defined in a singular, rigid way: although each cate- 
gory does possess a prototypical kernel, it can be re- 
alised in several slightly distinct variants that do not 
necessarily contain all the central, prototypical attri- 
butes, but that have enough characteristics in common 
with the central meaning. to be recognized as an in- 
stance of the category" (Geeraerts 1983: 1-2). 


6. Prototypical agent-patient sentences: a modern view 


This new way of looking at categories has been 
extended to semantics, syntax and other areas of lan- 
guage structure in recent literature. For example, in 
prototypical agent-patient sentences, Lakoff (1977: 244) 
finds the following cluster of properties: 


1. There is an agent, who does something. 

2. There is a patient, who undergoes a change to a 
new state. 

3. The change in the patient results from the action 
by the agent. 

4. The agent's action is volitional. 

5. The agent is in control of what he does. 

6. The agent is primarily responsible for what hap- 
pens (his action and the resulting change). 

7. The agent is the energy source in the action; 
patient is the energy goal (that is, the agent is 
directing his energies toward the patient). 

8. There is a single event (there is spatio-temporal 
overlap between the agent's action and the pa- 
tient's change). 


7 z = = = . r . . -7 
$và karne và pucche vā chinne śvaiva bhavati, nāśvo na 
gardabha iti (Mahabhasya, I, i, p. 295). 
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9. There is a single, definite agent. 
10. There is a single, definite patient. 
11. The agent uses his hands, body, or some instru- 
ment. 
12. The change in the patient is perceptible. 
13. The agent perceives the change. 
14. The agent is looking at the patient. 


After listing these properties, Lakoff (1977: 244) 
warns: “This does not mean that prototypical agent- 
patient sentences always have all of these properties— 
it only means that if nothing special is said, if there are 
no special assumptions made in context, then the above 
will be assumed. There are agent-patient sentences in 
which many of these can be cancelled out. These, I 
suggest, are less prototypical." I will show how many 
of these prototypical features can also be inferred from 
Panini's grammar. 


7. Prototypicality and Panini 


Is Panini's grammar a kind of prototype-based lin- 
guistics like that of Ronald Langacker (1987)? I would 
argue that it is not, in that it does not create, as its final 
theoretical stand, a prototype-based grammatical de- 
scription of Sanskrit. It does not say that its rules are 
applied in degrees of any kind. However, the notion of 
prototype is important in understanding Paninian syn- 
tax, in that the process of defining the kdraka terms 
begins with some sort of cultural prototypes and ends 
up with non-prototypical formal categories. We can 
possibly come up with a list of what Panini considered 
to be prototypical karaka conceptions. This gives us 
insight into Panini’s thought processes and tells us 
something about why he formulated his definitions in a 
particular way. The preformal prototypes isolated from 
Panini’s karaka definitions seem to have greater cul- 
tural entrenchment as compared to his formal concep- 
tions. Geeraerts (see fn. 5) offers us certain conceptual 
tools to distinguish between prototypical and non- 
prototypical concepts in Panini. 


8. Centrality of verb and action 


Before considering the karaka terms in particular, 
we must consider the larger context of the notion of 
action (Kriya) in Panini. Since all karakas are by their 
very nature "those that bring about an action," the 
conceptions of verb and action are crucial to an under- 
standing of karaka. Panini does not require a finite 
verb in a sentence, and yet the purely nominal sentence 
is derived almost as an exception to the norm. Before 
one can have a nominative case in Panini's system, it is 


necessary to make sure that no karaka meanings either 
need to be or remain to be denoted. This being the 
case, it would be appropriate to say that Panini con- 
siders a verbal sentence to be prototypical, while a 
nominal sentence would seem to be less prototypical. If 
the verb is the center of a prototypical sentence, the 
meaning of that verb must play a central role. To 
determine a pre-Paninian concept of action and its 
role, one may look back to the Brahmana texts where 
we are told that ideally there should be a perfect match- 
ing between the ritual action being performed and the 
Vedic stanza being recited by the priest." It is clear that 
in the tradition of Vedic ritual the Vedic texts were 
interpreted as having ritual action as their focal con- 
cern, and all other matters were relegated to the back- 
ground.” The primacy of action and the related verb 
root is also seen in Yaska's Nirukta. Yaska (+ 500 B.C.) 
defines a verb as referring to an action (bhava) and a 
noun as referring to an entity (sattva). He says that, 
according to the Nairuktas ‘etymologists’ and the gram- 
marian Sakatayana, all nouns are derived from verbs. 
On the other hand, Gargya believed that not all nouns 
were derived from verbs, and some grammarians agreed 
with him.'' For the etymologists, the verb assumes the 
most central position in language, especially since all 
nouns are to be ultimately derived from verbs. 


9. Prototypical and formal conceptions of action 


With this background of pre-Paninian thought, when 
we look at Panini's grammar, we find an interesting 


* For details of Panini’s conception of a sentence and his 
treatment of the nominative, see Deshpande 1987. 

? This is called ripasamrddhi “enrichment of the ritual form" 
and is described in the passage: etad vai yajfíasya samrddham 
yad rüpasamrddham yat karma kriyamànam rg abhivadati, 
"that, verily, in the sacrifice is perfect which is perfect in form, 
i.e., the ritual action being performed is described by the verse 
being recited” (Aitareya- Brahmana |. 13). 

I° This attitude is most succinctly brought out in the Mim- 
amsasutra (1.2.1): amnayasya kriyarthatvad anarthakyam atad- 
arthànàm ..., “Since the (primary) purpose of the Vedic 
texts is ritual action, those portions which have other purposes 
(would become vacuous).” This difficulty is answered by say- 
ing that those portions would have some subordinate function 
of directly or indirectly praising the ritual action (stuty-artha, 
artha-vada). 

'' bhava-pradhanam akhyatam sattva-pradhanani namani, 
(Nirukta 1.1); nàmany akhyatajaniti sakatayano nairukta- 
samayas ca, na sarvàniti gargyah, vaiyakarananam caike 
(Nirukta 1.12). 
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dichotomy. On the one hand, Panini seems to be ac- 
cepting the central role of action, and, on the other 
hand, he seems to be shying away from it. Preponder- 
ance of the root kr ‘to do, act, make’ in the formation 
of Panini's karaka terminology" indicates that action, 
signified by the root kr in a generic way, is the core of 
the kdraka system. Unless an entity is somehow in- 
volved with an action, it cannot get either the generic 
designation of kdraka or any of the specific designa- 
tions. On the other hand, Panini does not agree with 
the school of etymologists that all nouns are to be 
derived from verbs and he believes that there are nouns 
which are underived." In defining a verb root, Panini 
assumes a very cautious non-semantic posture. A 1.3.1 
(bhüvadayo dhatavah) defines verb roots by simply 
referring to a list of items (dhatupatha) that begins 
with the root bhū. Panini does not take the semantic 
route taken by Yaska.'' 

In contrast with Panini's semantic neutrality, the 
commentators attempt to define verb roots semanti- 
cally. In this process, a number of interesting questions 
come up. We shall consider only one. Katyayana in his 
Varttikas on A 1.3.1 makes a distinction between the 
terms kriyà ‘action (involving movement)’ and bAàva ‘ʻa 
state or being.’ (Panini himself uses the terms kriya and 
bhava in the sense of action, and we are not con- 


'2 Consider the terms karaka, kartr, karma, karana, adhi- 
karana, kriya etc. Also see: Palsule (1968). 

? This is called avyutpattipaksa in the tradition. This is 
supported by Panini's definition of a nominal stem. A 1.2.45 
(arthavad adhatur apratyayah pratipadikam) says that an 
item which is meaningful, but is neither a verb root nor an 
affix, is called a nominal stem. The next rule (krt-taddhita- 
samasas ca) says that compounds and secondary formations 
derived through adding krt and taddhita affixes are also 
nominal stems. While the second definition covers the derived 
nominals, the first one covers the underived nominals. 

'* The relative chronology of Yaska and Panini is still hotly 
debated. The fact that Panini does not take the route taken by 
Yaska may either indicate his being unaware of Yaska’s work, 
or perhaps his deliberate difference of opinion, similar to the 
difference of opinion between Yaska and Gargya. On the 
other hand, it is clear that Patafijali knows Nirukta and in 
some respects he brings in Nirukta terminology to explain 
Pànini's rules. 

?? Traditionally, the terms kriya and bhava in Panini's own 
rules are held to be synonymous expressions referring to 
action. For a debate concerning the meaning of the term 
bhava in Panini, see Rosane Rocher (1966-1968); Cardona 
(1970a). While these terms in Panini’s own rules do seem to 
mean ‘action’, and while the term bhava in Panini, in connec- 


cerned here with Panini’s own usage.) Katyayana says 
that if one were to define a root as denoting action 
(involving movement), then one would have to make a 
separate provision for the roots as, bhü and vid, since 
they all mean ‘being.’’® The point is that there are two 
kinds of verbs, some are action-oriented and others are 
state-oriented. One cannot subsume both of these under 
a single semantic characterization. In this discussion, 
we do find the prototypical conception of action that is 
different from that of a state or being. However, this 
prototypical conception of action as being different 
from a state is superseded by another conception of 
action that subsumes both the prototypical action as 
well as the state. This second level conception of action, 
if we can call it action-2, is not prototypical, but seems 
to have been used as the basis of the karaka system." 
This shift from the prototypical action (involving move- 
ment), or action-1, to a purely grammatical conception 
of action, or action-2, is very significant. Any verb that 
can take kdrakas and can vary in tenses and moods 


tion with verbs, does not mean a ‘state’, a certain distinction 
between them could be made. In a general way one may say 
that kriya refers to action as signified by the verb root, while 
bhava refers to action as signified by affixes such as the middle 
endings in impersonal passive (e.g., ramena khadyate) and the 
affixes used to derive action nouns (e.g., pakah). This hypo- 
thesis holds well for most rules, though it seems to be vitiated 
by a rule like A 2.3.37 (yasya ca bhavena bhava-laksanam). 1 
plan to discuss Panini's own usage of these terms on another 
occasion. 

'© kriya-vacano dhatuh, varttika 4 on A 1.3.1. asti-bhavati- 
vidyatinam ca dhatutvam, varttika 7 on A 1.3.1. On this 
varttika, Patafijali says: yatha hi bhavatà karotinà pac-adinam 
samanadhikaranyam darsitam, na tathasty-adinàm nidars- 
yate | na hi bhavati—kim karoti? astiti, “Just as you have 
shown the coreferential use of kr ‘to do’ with pac ‘to cook’, 
etc. (in usages such as kim karoti? pacati, ‘What does he do? 
He cooks’), you have not shown a similar coreferential use of 
kr ‘to do’ with as ‘to be’, etc. We do not have a (conversation 
such as): ‘What is he doing? He is'" (Mahabhasya, I, ii, 
p. 115-16). 

'’ Patafijali argues that even verbs like as ‘to be’ are action 
verbs. Just as prototypical action verbs such as ‘eat’ can have 
their karakas, similarly verbs like as ‘to be’ and mr ‘to die’ also 
have their karakas. kam punah kriyam bhavàn matvaha— 
asti-bhavati-vidyatinam dhatu-samjfía na prapnotiti | kim yat 
tad devadattah kamsapatryam pàninaudanam bhunkte iti | 
na brumah karakani kriyeti | kim tarhi? karakanam pravrtti- 
visesah kriya / yady evam siddhasti-bhavati-vidyatinam dhatu- 
samjfía | anyatha hi karakany astau pravartante ‘nyatha hi 
mriyatau (Mahabhasya, I, ii, p. 123). 
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must denote action, but this is the generalized gram- 
matical action-2.'° Keeping track of this distinction 
between action-l and action-2 can help avoid a great 
deal of confusion caused in the Sanskrit usage of the 
word kriyà ‘action.’ On A 8.3.87 (upasarga-pradur- 
bhyàm astir yac-parah), Patafijali says: 


Even in these examples, 1.e., abhisanti and visanti, we 
cannot (get retroflexion of s after the upasargas abhi 
and vi. This difficulty would occur, because) the verb 
as ‘to be’ does not denote an action (kriya).”° 

Who says that the verb as does not denote an action? 
The verb as does denote an action. Indeed, the verb as 
denotes an action. That is why in the form vyatyanusate 
we get the middle ending by A 1.3.14 (kartari karma- 
vyatihare). What is after all karma-vyatihara ‘inter- 
change of karman"? It is interchange of kriyd ‘action.’ 


On this discussion, Kaiyata points out that in certain 
contexts kriya and bhava are distinguished by Katya- 
yana and Patafijali, while in other contexts, both of 
these are subsumed under kriya.’' When kriya and 
bhava are distinguished, kriyà stands for action involv- 
ing movement (saparispanda), while bhava refers to a 
state of being not involving movement (aparispanda). 
However, in other contexts, both are subsumed under 
the term kriyd ‘action’. It is this untranslatable second 
sense of ‘action’ that is most confusing, and must be 
distinguished from the first. The second meaning is a 


'* The argument concerning tenses is brought up by Patafi- 
jali: atha và nantarena kriyam bhüta-bhavisyad-vartamanah 
kalah vyajyante | asty-adibhir api bhüta-bhavisyad-vartamana- 
kalah vyajyante (Mahabhasya, |, ii, p. 124). 

? ihapi tarhi na prapnoti—abhisanti, visantiti | na hy astih 
kriya-vacanah | kah punar aha 'nástih kriya-vacana' iti / 
kriyavacano' stih | ātaś ca kriya-vacanah—vyatyanusate 
‘kartari karma-vyatihare’ (A 1.3.14) ity anenatmanepadam 
bhavati | karma-vyatiharas ca kah? kriya-vyatiharah (Maha- 
bhasya, III, p. 481). 

7? A 1.4.59 (upasargah kriya-yoge) says that items such as 
pra get the designation upasarga if they occur in conjunction 
with an action (denoting item). If as ‘to be’ does not denote an 
action, then the items abhi and vi in conjunction with as will 
not get the designation upasarga, and, therefore, one will not 
be able to get the change of s > s, which is conditioned by the 
previous item being an upasarga (cf. A 8.3.87). 

*! *karma-stha-bhàvakànam karma-stha-kriyanam’ ity atra 
tu bhava-kriyayor bhedenopadanat parispanda- laksana-visista- 
kriya-vrttih kriyà-sabdah, 'yat-kriya-yuktah' ity adau tu kriya- 
matra-vrttih ity avirodhah (Pradipa on Mahabhasya, Ill, 
p. 481). 


purely grammatical concept, rather than a true seman- 
tic concept. Eventually, we are told by the commenta- 
tors that a kriyd is what is signified by a verb root.” 
Here, semantics is turned upside down in the service of 
grammar. Generally speaking, whenever Panini uses 
the term kriyà or karman in the sense of action, it is 
this higher-order grammatical conception of action-2, 
that includes prototypical actions (action-1s) as well as 
states. What is the advantage? Just as the word kriyā 
has been extended to action-2 to serve a wider formal 
function, similarly, the entire karaka terminology de- 
rived from the root kr is extended to action-2 to serve 
the same wider function. We shall explore the signifi- 
cance of this statement in later discussions. 


10. Detecting "unassimilated elements " in 
Panini’s rules 


In studying the text of the karaka definitions, one 
may keep in mind the following advice given by Paul 
Thieme (1935: x): "In the end, we have to return to 
Panini's formulations themselves, to compare his work, 
so to speak, with its own method, and to wring evi- 
dence from its weaknesses, which will betray something 
of its historical limitation: The merciless eye of the 
historian will not heed the beauty of the edifice in its 
entirety, but will be intent on looking for unassimi- 
lated elements which disturb its harmony, for flaws 
that might be due to the author being influenced by 
older sources, or not yet having reached certain stages 
of development." Are there any unassimilated elements 
in Pànini's rules that would help us detect some of 
the intellectual prehistory of the kdraka conceptions 
and help us go beyond our formal understanding of 


* na parispanda eveti | kintu dhatv-artha-matram iti bha- 
vah (Uddyota on Mahabhasya, Ill, p. 481). This statement of 
NageSabhatta is based on prior discussions in Patafijali. For 
example, on A 3.2.84 (bhüte), Patafijali says: kah punar 
dhatv-arthah? kriya (Mahabhasya, Il, p. 165). On A 3.1.40 
(kr canuprayujyate liti), Patañjali says: kr-bhv-astayah kriya- 
samanya-vacinah, kriya-visesa-vacinah pac-adayah (Maha- 
bhasya, Il, p. 79). In this passage, Patafijali equates verbs kr, 
bhü and as as denoting a generic form of kriya, while verbs 
like pac 'to cook' denote specific kriya. The sections Sadhana- 
samuddesa and Kriyasamuddesa of Bhartrhari’s Vak yapadiya, 
kanda III, and Helaraja’s commentary on these sections, con- 
tain philosophically rich and detailed discussions of the no- 
tions of kriya and karaka. However, these discussions develop 
these notions beyond a point where one could call them 
strictly interpretations of Panini’s rules. Therefore, I will not 
get into a discussion of them in this article. 
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Panini’s rules? One can agree with Cardona (1974: 
279, fn. 1) that “the kāraka categories are essen- 
tially syntactic categories for which Panini gives se- 
mantic characterizations. One may justifiably call them 
syntactico-semantic." While it is not necessary to claim 
that Panini’s karakas are extra-linguistic," there are 
indeed “unassimilated elements” in Panini's karaka 
rules that point to certain pre-formal configurations, 
which may have originated in the background of rit- 
ual,’ considerations of prototypical language use, or 
both. It is essential to make a distinction between the 
formal interpretation of Panini’s rules, which forms the 
basis of the application of Panini's grammar, and 
the pre-formal configurations, which one can detect 
through the “unassimilated elements" in the rules. I 
have given below the basic karaka rules and their 
formal meaning: 


1l. Basic karaka definitions in Panini 


A 1.4.24 dhruvam apaye padanam 
Term: apddana Semantics: “a point of departure” 


A 1.4.32 karmana yam abhipraiti sa sampradanam 

Term: sampradana Semantics: “one whom (an agent) 
intends as goal of the object of 
his action” 


A 1.4.37 krudha-druhersyasiiyarthanam yam prati 
kopah 
Term: sampradana Semantics: “one toward whom 


anger is felt” 


A 1.4.42 sadhakatamam karanam 

Term: karana Semantics: “the means par ex- 
cellence of accomplishing an ac- 
tion” 


** For this debate, see: Cardona (1967, 1970, 1970b, 1970c, 
1974); van Nooten (1970); Rosane Rocher (1964a, 1964b); 
Al-George (1957, 1968). 

^ The connection of Panini with the Vedic ritual tradition 
has been discussed by Renou (1941-42) and Al-George (1957, 
1968). However, Cardona (1970: 201) appropriately points 
out that “there are few precise correlations between the ritual 
and grammatical vocabulary as far as Panini's karakas are 
concerned.” He argues that the karaka terms of Panini do not 
have their standardized grammatical meaning in ritual texts, 
and therefore the standardized grammatical meanings did not 
come to grammar from ritual. I agree with this view. My 
argument in the present paper relates not to the formal mean- 
ings of karaka terms, but to the pre-formal configurations. 


A 1.4.45 adharo dhikaranam 
Term: adhikarana Semantics: “a substratum” 


A 1.4.49 kartur ipsitatamam karma 

Term: karma Semantics: “what the agent most 
wishes to reach through his ac- 
tion” 


A 1.4.54 svatantrah karta 

Term: kartr Semantics: "that karaka which 
is independent relative to others 
involved in an action" 


12. Prototypical agent (kartr) in Panini 


In the rules given above, all the kdraka terms are 
neuter, except the term kartā which is in the mascu- 
line gender. In normal Sanskrit use of interrogative 
pronouns, one finds that the neuter pronoun (kim) is 
the most generic. The masculine pronoun (kah) would 
prototypically assume animacy, while the feminine pro- 
noun (kã) is the most marked pronoun indicating an 
assumption that the questioner knows that there is a 
female being out there. Even though the word kartā is 
in the masculine gender, a grammatical agent in Pan- 
ini's system need not be masculine, or even animate. A 
sentence such as jalam patati "the water falls" has 
jalam ‘water’ (neuter) as its grammatical agent (kartr). 
Thus, from a formal point of view, the masculine gen- 
der manifest in svatantrah kartā is not intended (atan- 
tram, avivaksitam).? Yet, it is there. While it does not 
mean anything at the formal level, does it say anything 
about the pre-formal conception of agent which this 
formal rule expressly supersedes? To my mind, the 
masculine gender in this rule is a reflection of the fact 
that in Sanskritic culture, the notion of kartr *maker, 
creator' is a predominantly male notion, and at the 
very least an animate notion. Thus, one could say 
that the ‘unassimilated element’ of masculine gender in 
svatantrah kartà suggests to us that, for Panini, an 
agent was prototypically an animate entity, though this 
animacy has to be superseded at the formal level, to 
account for the larger domain of grammatical agents. 


? It is interesting to note that the Harinamamrtavyakarana 
(4.17) rephrases Panini's svatantrah kartā into svatantram 
(tat-prayojakam ca) kartr, see K. C. Chatterjee (1948: 371). 
This indeed is an attempt to get rid of the masculine gender 
and replace it with the generic neuter gender. 

© For instance, in the VVRI Vedic Concordance, vol. 6, 
p. 1152, we have numerous citations in the Vedic Samhitas for 
kartr in the masculine, and no citation of the feminine forms. 
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We have sufficient internal evidence in Panini that his 
formal conception of kartr does not have animacy as 
a necessary condition. A 3.1.18 (sukhadibhyah kartr- 
vedanayam) requires a kartr ‘agent’ which is able to 
experience feelings. A 3.3.116 (karmani ca yena sam- 
sparsat kartuh sarira-sukham) refers to a kartr ‘agent’ 
who can feel bodily pleasure. A 1.3.88 (anav akar- 
makac cittavat-kartrkat) refers to a sentient agent, im- 
plying that there can be non-sentient agents. A 3.2.57 
(amanusya-kartrke ca) refers to non-human agents.” 
So far we have seen that Pānini’s formal notion of 
kartr would include inanimate, non-human agents as 
well as the more prototypical sentient, animate and 
human agents. 

Now consider another dimension of ‘agent’ in Panini. 
While the prototypical meaning of kartr would include 
only the prototypically active agents, the formal defini- 
tion as "that karaka which is relatively most indepen- 
dent" allows the extension of the category of kartr 
‘agent’ to stative verbs. A 3.4.67 (kartari krt) prescribes 
krt affixes in the meaning of ‘agent’ (kartr). The next 
rule A 3.4.68 (bhavya-geya-pravacaniya. . . .) lists for- 
mations which are supposed to be in the meaning of 
kartr ‘agent.’ Consider the first formation, i.e., bhavya. 
The verb bhū is not an action verb in the prototypical 
sense of the word ‘action,’ and yet Panini admits a 
kartr ‘agent’ for it. This indicates that the formal term 
kartr is not understood in the prototypical sense of the 
word 'agent.' Just as the term 'action' is extended to 
include stative verbs, so is the term ‘agent’ extended to 
include the *most independent' element in the case of 
stative verbs.” In this crucial sense, the final formal 
categories defined by karaka terms are not truly se- 
mantic, but syntactic. Thus, in a sentence like bhumau 
vrkso ‘sti, “there is a tree on the ground,” the tree is not 
truly agentive in the prototypical meaning of the word 
kartr. The explicit definition svatantrah kartā allows 
Panini to extend the term kartr to such stative verbs to 
achieve a grammatical purpose. Grammatically speak- 
ing, agentive as well as non-agentive kartrs behave in 
the same way, and therefore, Panini's definition serves 
a wider grammatical purpose." 


" Patafijali on this rule extends this to aprani-kartrka ‘in- 
animate agents.’ 

78 One can contrast Panini's definition of kartr with the 
definition found in the Katantravyakarana (2.4.14): yah karoti 
sa kartā. This definition clearly is a definition of a prototypical 
agent, while Panini’s formal definition moves away from such 
a prototypical agent. 

7? Commentators often speak explicitly of extending the 
notion of kartr to inanimate entities. On A 4.3.86 (abhinis- 
kramati dvaram), Patafijali says: ayukto ‘yam nirdesah / 


Panini defines a causative agent inrule 4 1.4.45 (tat- 
prayojako hetus ca): “The instigator of a kartr ‘agent’, 
besides getting the designation kartr, also gets the desig- 
nation hetu.” We shall not concern ourselves with the 
notion of hetu in Pānini,” but we should note that, like 
the wording svatantrah kartà in A 1.4.44, the wording 
of A 1.4.45 also involves the masculine gender, indicat- 
ing that the causative agents are prototypically animate. 
There is evidence in Panini and Patafyali that the 
causative agents which are not animate, e.g., *the alms 
make Devadatta stay in town,” are less prototypical,"' 
in comparison with the more common sentences such 


cetanavata etad bhavati niskramanam vàpakramanam vā, 
dvaram cacetanam | katham tarhi nirdesah kartavyah? 
‘abhiniskramanam dvaram’ iti | sa tarhi tathà nirdesah 
kartavyah? na kartavyah [| acetanesv api cetanavad upacaro 
drsyate | tad yatha—ayam asya kono bhinthsrtah, ayam 
abhipravistah iti (Mahabhasya, II, p. 458). On A 4.1.27, 
Patafijali says: utkrantam damasya iti / nanu ca cetanàvata 
etad bhavati—utkramanam vàpakramanam và, dāma cace- 
tanam | acetanesv api cetanavad upacaro drsyate | tad yatha— 
srastany asya bandhanani, srasyante syà bandhananiti ( Maha- 
bhasya, II, p. 319). These passages bring up the prototypical 
notion of kartr as the prima facie (pürvapaksa) view, and 
present the final formal view as being inclusive of inanimate 
agents. This extension is achieved, according to the commen- 
tators, through processes like analogy and super-imposition 
of animate attributes upon inanimate entities. Cf. krty-ady- 
Gropena prayoga iti bhavah (Uddyota, Mahabhasya, Il, 
p.319); and kriyaropad iti / asis chinattitivad iti bhavah 
(Uddyota, Mahabhasya, ll, p. 458). 

3 For hetu in Panini, see Rocher (1964a) and Cardona 
(1971). 

? Cf. A 1.3.67 (ner anau yat karma nau cet sa kartā- 
nadhyane). A discussion of examples with inanimate causative 
agents is found in the Mahabhasya on A 3.1.26: hetu-nirdesas 
ca nimitta-mátre, bhiksadisu darSanat (varttika 2); hetu- 
nirdeSaS ca nimitta- matre drastavyah | yavad bruyad— nimit- 
tam karanam, tàvad — hetur iti | kim prayojanam? bhiksadisu 
darsanat | bhiksadisu hi nij dr$yate—'bhiksa vasayati’, kariso 
gnir adhyapayatiti | kim punah kàranam paribhasike hetau 
na siddhyati? evam manyate cetanavata etad bhavati— 
presanam adhyesanam ceti | bhiksa$ cacetanah | naisa 
dosah | nàvasyam sa eva vasam prayojayati ya 'ihogyatam ' iti 
braviti | kim tarhi? tüsnim apy üàsino yas tat-samarthany 
ücarati so pi vasam prayojayati | bhiksa$ capi pracura 
vyafijanavatyo labhyamana vàsam prayojayanti | tathà kariso 
gnir nirvate ekànte suprajvalito 'dhyayanam prayojayati 
(Mahabhasya, II, p. 56). This discussion shows that while 
such inanimate causative agents are found, they are not 
prototypical. 
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as: devadattah yajfíadattena odanam pacayati, “Deva- 
datta makes Yajfiadatta cook rice." 


13. Prototypicality and karman 'object' in Panini 


The definitions of karman ‘object’ in Panini show the 
impact of the distinction between prototypical and pe- 
ripheral notions of kartr ‘agent.’ Consider the following 
rules defining karman: 


A 1.4.49 kartur ipsitatamam karma 
“That which the kartr ‘agent’ most wishes to reach 
(through his action) is given the designation karman 


, 99 


‘object’. 


A 1.4.50 tatha-yuktam canipsitam 
“That which (the agent) does not wish to reach 
(through his action), but is related (to the action) in 
the same way (as the karman ‘object’ defined by the 
previous rule) is also (given the designation karman 
‘object’).” 


A 1.4.51 akathitam ca 
“That which is not specifically characterized (as 
being one of the other karakas, and yet is a karaka) 
is also (given the designation karman ‘object’).” 


While the term karman is a neuter word without 
choice, the semantic characterization ipsitatamam “that 
which is sought to be reached” is a neuter word by 
choice. A prototypical object is a thing, most likely 
inanimate. The initial definition of karman, i.e., A 
1.4.49, makes use of the category of kartr ‘agent’. How- 
ever, this rule does not exhaust the total range of gram- 
matical agent. It only covers the prototypical notion of 
kartr. It suggests that the agent is animate, preferably 
human, and that the agent’s action is volitional. An 
inanimate non-sentient agent would not be covered by 
this definition, because then one cannot account for the 
element of ipsitatama, “that which is sought to be 
reached by the agent.” Thus, we suddenly find that the 
notion of a prototypical agent being animate and hu- 
man becomes relevant in interpreting this rule. We are 
not importing this idea from a modern linguist like 
Lakoff (1977: 244), but we have textual evidence from 
Panini's own wording. 

While a prototypical agent and a prototypical object 
(as defined by A 1.4.49) may account for prototypical 
sentences like devadatta odanam pacati *Devadatta 
cooks rice," there is a whole area of grammatical object 
in Sanskrit, which does not fit the prototypical con- 
cepts of a volitional agent seeking to reach an object. 


The next definition of karman, 1.e., A 1.4.50 (tatha- 
yuktam canipsitam) supplements the first definition. 
That which the agent does not seek to reach by his 
action, and yet is related to the action in the same way 
a prototypical object is related, is also given the desig- 
nation karman. Traditionally, we are told that this 
definition covers two types of objects, dvesya ‘detested’ 
and udasina ‘indifferent’. To quote Cardona’s explana- 
tion (1974: 281, fn. 7a): “If, for example, someone is 
going from one village to another and sees thieves and 
incidently passes by a snake or steps on thorns on the 
way, these are classed as karman by P.1.4.50, so that 
the accusative occurs: gramantaram ayam gacchams 
cauran pasyaty ahim langhayati kantakan mrdnati." 
While this explanation accounts for an agent who is 
not volitional, the agent is still sentient and human. 
One can really see the need for this supplementary 
definition for examples where the agent is inanimate, 
and hence there is no question of volitionality: ratho 
gramam gacchati, “the chariot goes to the village," and 
parasur vrksam chinatti, "the axe cuts the tree." These 
sentences do not show the prototypical properties of 
agent and patient. These, I suggest, are less proto- 
typical. How does one extend prototypical conceptions 
to less prototypical cases? Geeraerts (1983: 1, fn. 3) 
suggests that “phenomena such as metaphor, analogy 
and the use of ‘paradigms’ (examples)" correspond to 
the prototypical theory. The word anipsitam “that 
which is not sought to be reached” indicates the non- 
prototypical nature of this type of karman. However, 
the word tatha-yuktam, “that which is related (to the 
action) the same way (a prototypical object is related),” 
shows that Panini is extending the scope of the term 
karman through analogy. Analogy proceeds from the 
relatively better known entities to relatively lesser 
known entities. The traditional Indian example of 
analogy (upamana) cited by Patafijali is gaur iva 
gavayah, “a gavaya (= Indian bison) is like a bull.” 
Patafijali remarks on this example that the bull is 
known while the gavaya is not known." What do we 
mean by tatha-yuktam, "that which is related to the 
action the same way (a prototypical karman is re- 
lated)"? At this point, Panini's procedure comes across 
as a true and simple analogy, where the details of the 
shared or similar features are left to one's intuition and 
are not explicitly specified. This lack of specificity may 
perhaps reflect that Panini has not yet “reached certain 
stages of development." Later grammarians, with a 


? gaur iva gavaya iti | gaur nirjfiàtah gavayo "nirjfiàtah | 
( Mahabhasya [on A 2.1.54], I, i, p. 394). 
? Paul Thieme (1935: x). 
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fuller ontological theory of verbal meaning, explain" 
that tatha-yukta refers to “being the locus of the result 
(phala) produced by the principal action denoted by 
the verb root (dhatv-artha-pradhana-vyapara).” In the 
prototypical sentence devadatta odanam pacati, “Deva- 
datta cooks rice," the object 'rice' is the locus of the 
result (= softening) of the principal action (= cooking) 
denoted by the verb root (= pac). In the less proto- 
typical sentence parasur vrksam chinatti, "the axe cuts 
the tree,” the object ‘tree’ is the locus of the result 
(= breaking) of the principal action (= cutting) denoted 
by the verb root (= chid). The difference between the 
prototypical and non-prototypical objects is that the 
first is sought by a volitional agent, while the second is 
not so. Yet they seem to share something in common. 
Since Panini did not have this latter-day ontology 
of verbal meaning, he relied upon the intuitive device of 
analogy. Had he possessed the developed ontology of 
verbal meaning, he might perhaps have formulated his 
rules differently. For instance, one can logically argue 
as follows: if prototypical and non-prototypical objects 
share the property of being the locus of the result of the 
principal action signified by the verb root (dhatv-artha- 
pradhana-vyapara-janya-phalàsrayatva), then why not 
define the notion of object by using this shared prop- 
erty, and dispense with having to make several differ- 
ent definitions of object? Such an argument is indeed 
found in Paninian commentaries." In fact, several non- 


^ NageSabhatta offers the following explanation in his 
Brhacchabdendusekhara (pt. II, p. 825): tathd-yuktatvam 
ca—samabhivyahrta-dhatv-artha-pradhana-vyapara-prayo- 
Jya-phalasrayatva-rüpam | nanu visdder api pürva-sütrena 
siddhatvat kim-artham idam iti cen na | paradhinatayà visam 
bhufijane visasyoddesyatvabhavad aprapteh | evam ca anip- 
sitam ity asyanuddesyam ity arthah | tac ca dvesyam udasi- 
nam cobhayam api. 

? Bhattoji Diksita says: yathā spr$yamánasya gangader 
ipsitasya kriyaya yogas taj-janya-samyogadi-phaladharatvat, 
tathaivanipsitasya trnàder apiti bhavah | syad etat | dhatu- 
pasthapya-phala-sali karmety evastu / kim ipsitanipsitayoh 
prthak kathanena (Praudhamanorama, pp. 470-74). For 
Bhattoji Diksita, this is a prima facie argument and he 
justifies the need to formulate the rules separately. However, 
he argues that in the meaning comprehended from an 
accusative of object, meanings such as ipsita and anipsita have 
no place, and that all objects are comprehended as objects in a 
uniform way: idam tv avadheyam | ipsitanipsitayoh sabda- 
bodha eka-rüpa eva | tpsanipsader adhi-sim-adivat samjna- 
pravrttàv upayoge pi dvitiyad-vadcya-kotav apravesat | an- 
anya-labhyasyaiva Sabdarthatvat / karmani dvitiyeti sūtre hi 
tat-tat-sutrair yavatàm karma-samjna vihità te sarve tena 


Paninian grammars define karman by simply saying 
"that which is reached by the action of the agent (apya 
or vydpya) is karman."?^ Participation of a volitional 
agent is no longer part of this definition. This single 
characterization covers all types of grammatical ob- 
Jects, and there is no need to formulate separate rules, 
as did Panini." However, there is a significant pro- 
cedural difference between Panini's definitions and the 
definitions of the non-Paninian grammarians. While 
Panini gradually moves from prototypical to non- 
prototypical karman, these grammarians get hold of 
the non-prototypical and logically more pervasive pro- 
perty. The difference between these ways of defining 
karman shows qualitatively different kinds of theoreti- 
cal thinking. Pàninian definitions of karman are indeed 
closer to the modern prototypical theory, while the 
definitions of the later non-Pàninian grammars are 
more categorial. 

The type of karman defined by A 1.4.51 (akathitam 
ca), the so called ‘unspecified karman’ is obviously the 
least prototypical type. I have discussed this variety in 
detail elsewhere." Suffice it to say that the entire series 
of definitions of object found in Panini moves from the 
most prototypical type to the least prototypical type. 


14. Prototypicality and the reflexive passive in Pànini 


Like the word tatha-yuktam in A 1.4.50, A 3.1.87 
(karmavat karmanda tulya-kriyah) provides another ex- 
ample of analogical extension. This rule has been de- 
bated at length in recent publications," and I shall not 


rüpenopasthitah | tesu ca vidhiyamana dvitiya Gdhara-vacika 
laghavat (Praudhamanorama, pp. 470-74). Here, Bhattoji 
Diksita makes an interesting distinction. For him, categories 
needed to define the designation of karman are not necessarily 
part of the meaning cognized from the accusative case, which 
is supposed to denote karman. Since Panini’s grammar, as we 
know now, is a grammar of encoding meaning into form, we 
are not concerned about the question of s$abda-bodha 
*meaning comprehended from words'. 

* Compare Candravyakarana (2.1.43): kriyapye dvittya; 
Jainendravyakarana (1.2.120): kartrapyam; Hemacandra- 
SabdanusSasana (2.2.3): kartur vyapyam karma. 

? Abhayanandin in his Jainendramahavrtti on Jainendra- 
vyakarana (1.2.120) says: apyatva-samanyam sarvatra vidyate, 
“the generic property of being reached (by the agent's action) 
occurs in all (types of grammatical objects)" (p. 39). 

* Deshpande (forthcoming). 

? See S. D. Joshi (1982), Filliozat (1982) and Deshpande 
(1985). 
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go into all the controversies. In brief, the rule says: 
“That kartr ‘agent’, whose action is similar to that of a 
karman ‘object’, is to be treated like a karman ‘object’ 
(for certain grammatical purposes)." A prototypical 
construction involving an agent and an object would 
be like: devadatta odanam pacati, “Devadatta cooks 
rice." If one wanted to focus on the qualities of the rice 
itself and say how well it cooks, one can say: odanah 
pacyate (svayam eva), "the rice cooks (itself)." This 
example looks identical with an agentless passive such 
as odanah pacyate "rice is being cooked," and yet has a 
very different meaning. In the so-called reflexive con- 
struction odanah pacyate “the rice cooks (itself )," the 
rice is the kartr ‘agent’ of cooking. Yet, Panini says that 
this kartr ‘agent’ is similar in its action to a karman 
‘object’ (karmana tulya-kriyah). What does this mean? 
In my opinion, Panini is making a distinction between 
a more prototypical configuration and a less proto- 
typical marked configuration. The rice is not the proto- 
typical agent of cooking. It is the prototypical object of 
cooking. For rhetorical purposes, the prototypical ob- 
ject may be raised to the status of an agent in reflexive 
constructions." However, while it is formally an agent, 


? The question of whether a reflexive kartr in constructions 
like odanah pacyate is independent (svatantra) has been 
discussed by Katyayana and Patafijali on A 3.1.87. The con- 
clusion of this discussion is that it is the intention of the 
speaker (vivaksd) to view this item to be independent. It is a 
question of a changed perspective. Cf. karma-kartari 
kartrtvam svatantryasya vivaksitatvat (varttika 5); kim punah 
satah svatantryasya vivaksa, ahosvid vivaksa-matram? satah 
ity aha | katham jfiayate? iha bhidyate kusüleneti na canyah 
kartā drsyate kriya copalabhyate | kim ca bhoh vigrahava- 
taiva kriyayàh kartra bhavitavyam, na punar vatatapa-kala 
api kartarah syuh | bhavet siddham yadi vatatapa-kalanam 
anyatamah kartā syat | yas tu khalu nivate nirabhivarse acira- 
kala-krtah kusülah svayam eva bhidyate tasya nanyah karta 
bhavaty anyad atah kusulat | yady api tavad atraitac chakyate 
vaktum yatranyah kartā nasti, iha tu katham na syat—liyate 
kedarah svayam eveti, yatrdsau devadatto datra-hastah sa- 
mantato viparipatan drśyate? atrapi yàsau sukarata nama 
tasyah nanyah karta bhavaty anyad atah kedàràt (Mahab- 
hasya, Il, pp. 107-8). On such reflexive constructions in En- 
glish, e.g., “the clothes wash with no trouble,” Jeanne van 
Oosten (1977: 460-62) says: “Thus what seems to be going on 
is that when the patient is made the subject of the sentence it, 
or a property it has, is understood to be responsible for the 
action of the verb. ... The purpose of the construction is 
precisely to assert that the relation that the patient bears to 
the verb is the one that the agent, the normal subject of the 
verb, usually bears, that is, that properties of the patient bear 


being the independent element, for Panini, its partici- 
pation in the action still resembles that of a prototypical 
object. Thus, one could say that for Panini a sentence 
such as devadatta odanam pacati “Devadatta cooks 
rice" would be more prototypical in comparison with 
odanah pacyate “the rice cooks (itself).” The direc- 
tionality of the statement in A 3.1.87 is important. 
Panini does not say that the karman in a sentence such 
as devadatta odanam pacati is like the kartr in a sen- 
tence such as odanah pacyate. Analogy is a one way 
street. It proceeds from the relatively more prototypical 
to the relatively less prototypical. The same conclusion 
would hold well for constructions where prototypical 
instruments and containers are rhetorically raised to 
the level of agent, e.g., parasur vrksam chinatti, “the 
axe cuts the tree,” and sthali pacati “the pan cooks 
(well)."*! 


15. Prototypicality and ‘receiver’ (sampradana) in 
Pànini 


The next area of karaka rules where the use of 
masculine gender predominates is that of the term 
sampradana. The term itself is neuter, and yet almost 
all its semantic characterizations are provided by words 
in masculine gender. Consider the following rules, with 
the relevant masculine gender words in upper-case 
letters: 


A 1.4.32 karmanda YAM abhipraiti Sa sampradanam 
“That karaka which the agent targets with the ob- 
ject is given the designation sampradana.” 


A 1.4.33 rucy-arthanam PRIYAMANAH 
“In the case of verbs of appealing (rucy-artha), that 
karaka which is made happy is given the designa- 
tion sampradana.” 


the responsibility for the occurrence of the action of the 
verb... . In a patient-subject sentence the agent no longer has 
any responsibility for the occurrence of the action of the 
predicate, since the entire point of saying the sentence is to 
assert that properties of the patient have taken over this task.” 

*" Such examples are discussed in the Mahābhāşya on 
A 1.4.23; I, ii, p. 243, and on A 3.1.87; II, p. 112. In speaking 
about a prototypical instrument rhetorically raised to agent, 
Katyayana says: karanena tulya-kriyah kartà bahulam (vart- 
tika 16 on A 3.1.87). This refers to the agent (kartr), in a 
construction such as parasur vrksam chinatti “the axe cuts 
the tree," as being an agent whose action is the same as that of 
a prototypical instrument. 
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A 1.4.34 slagha-hnun-stha-sapdm JNIPSYAMANAH 
“In the case of the verbs ślāgh ‘praise’, hnu ‘hide’, 
sthà ‘express one’s desire’ and Sap ‘swear,’ the kā- 
raka which is to be informed is given the designa- 
tion sampradana.” 


A 1.4.35 dhàrer UTTAMARNAH 
“In the case of the verb dhdrayati ‘owe,’ the creditor 
is given the designation sampradana.” 


A 1.4.36 sprher IPSITAH 
“In the case of the verb sprh ‘long for,’ the object of 
desire is given the designation sampradana." 


A 1.4.37 krudha-druhersyasuüyarthanam YAM prati 
kopah 


“In the case of the verbs krudh ‘get angry,’ druh . 


‘injure,’ and verbs of intolerence and finding faults, 
the karaka which is the target of anger is given the 
designation sampradana." 


Commentators point out that the masculine gender 
of words like yam, its singularity, and the present tense 
of the verb abhipraiti ‘intends’ are to be disregarded as 
far as the formal interpretation is concerned." How- 
ever, the masculine gender in these rules clearly seems 
to point to the fact that sampradana in all these cases is 
prototypically animate, preferably human. Targets of 
giving, appealing, informing, anger, injury, etc., are 
prototypically animate and preferably human. On inde- 
pendent grounds, Talmy Givón (1976: 152-53) points 
out that agents and datives in discourse are *overwhelm- 
ingly human." Most modern translators of Panini have 
translated these rules by using personal pronouns.” 


16. Prototypicality and ‘point of departure’ (apadana) 


Panini’s definitions of the term apadàna present an 
interesting case of prototypical formulation. Panini 


^ Referring to the present tense of the verb abhipraiti in 
A 1.4.32, Jinendrabuddhi says, yathaiva karmanety atraikatva- 
samkhyaya vivaksà na bhavati, yathà ca ‘yam’ ‘sah’ ity atra 
linga-samkhyayor vivaksà na bhavati, tatha kalasyapi na 
bhavisyati (Nyasa on Kasikavrtti, vol. I, p. 548). 

** Katre (1987: 85) says: “one whom the agent intends as a 
goal." S. C. Vasu (1891, 1:180) says: “the person whom one 
wishes to connect with the object of giving." Cardona (1974: 
232) says: *one whom an agent intends as goal of the object of 
his action." Bóhtlingk (1887: 34) says: "Derjenige, den man 
bei einem Object im Auge hat." Thus the prototypical animacy 
and humanness of this karaka is implicitly accepted by all 
these translators. 


himself probably did not have a notion that the first 
definition of apadana given in A 1.4.24 was somehow 
prototypical. However, Patafijali’s Mahabhasya tries 
to reduce all apadana definitions to A 1.4.24. Consider 
the following rules: 


A 1.4.24 dhruvam apaye padanam 
“That which is (relatively) firm when a movement 
away takes place is given the designation apadana." 


A 1.4.25 bhi-trarthanam bhaya-hetuh 
“The source of fear, in the case of verbs meaning 
fear or protection, is given the designation apa- 
dana.” 


A 1.4.26 para-jer asodhah 
“That which is intolerable, in the case of the verb 
pard+ji ‘be overwhelmed’, is given the designation 
apadana.” 


A 1.4.27 varanarthanam ipsitah 
“That which one wishes (to protect), in the case of 
verbs meaning ‘ward off’, is given the designation 
apadana.” 


A 1.4.28 antardhau yenadarsanam icchati 
"(The person or being) by whom one does not wish 
to be seen, in the case of verbs of concealment, is 
given the designation apadana." 


A 1.4.29 akhyatopayoge 
“In the context of instruction, the reciter (or 
teacher) is given the designation apadana." 


A 1.4.30 jani-kartuh prakrtih 
“The source of the agent of the verb jan ‘to be born’ 
is given the designation apadana.” 


A 1.4.31 bhuvah prabhavah 
“The point of origin, in the case of the verb bhū ‘to 
become,’ is given the designation apadana." 


It is obvious that Panini, for whatever reasons, did 
not believe that all of these meanings could be reduced 
to a common factor, and therefore formulated these 
eight rules for apadàna. None of the ‘unassimilated 
elements' in these rules point to any semantic proto- 
type. In this regard, rules defining apadana may be 
contrasted with rules defining karman ‘object’. How- 
ever, on independent grounds, Patafijali argues that, of 
all these rules, only A 1.4.24 (dhruvam apaye pada- 
nam) needs to be retained, and that examples of all 
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other rules can be shown to be instances of A 1.4.24, 
i.e., they involve mental or physical movement of some- 
thing away from something else. Consider the following 
examples: 


vrkebhyo bibheti, *X is afraid of the wolves.” 


Patafijali points out that a person who is afraid of 
the wolves mentally and/or physically moves and stays 
away from them." 


adhyayanat parajayate, “X is turned away from study." 


Patafijali points out that a person overwhelmed by 
study mentally and/or physically moves away from 
study." Similar arguments are offered on all the re- 
maining rules." We doubt if Panini himself considered 
the semantic categories in apddana rules to be similar," 
but Patafyali’s analysis shows that “movement away 
from a certain point" can be viewed as a prototypical 
concept and can be extended through analogical and 
metaphorical processes.^" 


" On A 1.4.25, Patafijali says: ayam api yogah $akyo 
vaktum /| katham vrkebhyo bibheti . . . iti / iha tavad vr- 
kebhyo bibheti . . . iti ya esa manusyah preksà-pürva-kari 
bhavati sa pasyati yadi màm vrkah pasyanti dhruvo me 
mrtyur iti | sa buddhya samprapya nivartate | tatra dhruvam 
apaye padanam ity eva siddham (Mahabhasya, 1, ii, p. 250). 

5 On A 1.4.26, Patafijali says: ayam api yogah sakyo 
vaktum | katham—adhyayanat paràjayate iti | ya esa manus- 
yah preksa-pürva-kari bhavati sa pasyati duhkham adhya- 
yanam durdharam ca, guravas ca durupacarda iti, sa buddhya 
samprapya nivartate | tatra dhruvam apaye padanam ity eva 
siddham (Mahabhasya, 1, ii, p. 250-51). 

4 Mahabhàsya, 1, ii, pp. 251-55. 

*' Joshi and Roodbergen (1975: xiii) say: *P.1.4.24 defines 
the syntactic meaning apdadana as indicated in the scheme 
(= ‘the fixed point in relation to moving away’). P.1.4.25-31 
extend the designation apadana to more or less similar in- 
stances. ... P.1.4.49, in the traditional view, defines the syn- 
tactic meaning karman as being the item most desired by the 
agent through his action. P.1.4.50-53 extend the designation 
karman.” As | have pointed out, I would make a distinction 
between apādāna rules and karman rules. In the case of 
karman definitions, Panini explicitly uses analogical expres- 
sions such as tatha-yukta, and hence we can be sure that these 
are analogical extensions. This is not the case with rules 
defining apadana or sampradana. 

** It is interesting to note that while Patafíijali offers this 
reductionist argument for rules defining apadana, he does not 
put forward a similar argument for other karakas. 


17. Other ways of indicating prototypicality in Panini 


There are some other ways in Panini’s grammar to 
indicate a consideration of prototypicality. Consider 
the following rules: 


A 1.4.42 sadhakatamam karanam 
“That karaka which is the means par excellence is 
given the designation karana." 


A 1.4.43 divah karma ca 
“In the case of the verb div ‘gamble’, the means par 
excellence is also given the designation karman." 


With A 1.4.43, one can derive both the sentences, 
aksair divyati and aksan divyati. From a strictly Pan- 
inian perspective, both of these sentences mean the 
same thing: “X gambles with dice.” However, the alter- 
native categorization as karman offers new syntactic 
possibilities, such as passivization. While the final result 
of A 1.4.43 is to allow both the designations, i.e., karana 
and karman, the discourse of these two rules indicates 
prototypicality of one usage over the other. In the 
usage aksair divyati, we have a prototypical meaning 
expressed through a prototypical syntactic category, 
while in aksàn divyati, we have a mismatch, i.e., ‘the 
means par excellence’ is not the prototypical meaning 
corresponding to the category karman. The discourse 
of the two rules allows us to see that Panini means to 
say the following: “The means par excellence for the 
verb div is usually a karana, but it can also be a 
karman.” In this respect, these two rules could be 
contrasted with the following rules: 


A 1.4.45 adharo dhikaranam 
“The locus (or substratum) is given the designation 
adhara." 


A 1.4.46 adhi-sin-sthasam karma 
“The locus, in the case of the verbs Si, sthà and às 
with the preverb adhi, is given the designation 
karman." 


Without the preverb adhi, we have a usage such as 
grame vasati “X lives in a village." Here, the word 
grame, in the locative case, stands for the adhara ‘locus.’ 
With the preverb adhi, however, the usage must be 
gramam adhivasati. Panini believes that here the mean- 
ing is still the same, i.e., the village is still the locus of 
X's dwelling, and yet the syntactic category changes to 
karman, which allows further variations like passiviza- 
tion. In this usage too, we find a mismatch between the 
semantics of the construction and the karaka category. 
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However, in the case of aksan divyati, we have a choice 
of aksair divyati. But we have no such choice in the 
case of gramam adhivasati. The mismatch between the 
prototypical semantics and the necessary karakas in 
these usages creates a certain tension. Some of the later 
grammarians explicitly attempt to reduce this tension 
by changing the semantics of the constructions and 
thus reducing the mismatch. In his Candravrtti on 
Candravyakarana (2.1.95), Candragomin says:" “In 
aksair divyati, the word aksaih refers to a means par 
excellence; in aksdn divyati, the word aksan refers to 
something reached by the agent's action; in aksesu 
divyati, the word aksesu refers to the locus; in aksanam 
divyati, the word aksanam refers to a relation." He has 
a similar explanation for gramam adhivasati. For him, 
the word gramam in this sentence is intended to denote 
vyapya, “that which the agent reaches with his action." 


18. Conclusion 


In view of the above discussion, one can definitely 
conclude that karaka categories in Panini do indeed 
have prototypical semantic associations. Panini’s ka- 
raka definitions attempt to supersede these prototypical 
semantic associations to achieve wider generalizations 
for formal grammatical purposes. We may list some of 
these prototypical conceptions below: 


a. A sentence is prototypically a verbal sentence. 
b. A verb root (dhatu) prototypically denotes an 
action (kriya) in contrast with a state (bhava). 
c. The agent (kartr) of an action is prototypically 
animate, human, volitional and responsible. 
*" aksair divyatiti karane, aksan divyatiti vyapye, aksesu 
divyatity adhare, aksanam divyatiti sambandhe (Vrtti on 
Candravyakarana [2.1.95], vol. I, p. 184). Also: gramam adhi- 
Seta iti vyapya-vivaksaiva / evam gramam adhitisthati, vrk- 
sam adhyaste, dharmam abhinivisate, tri-ratram upavasati, 
gramam anuvasati, parvatam adhivasati, avasatham adhiva- 
satiti |... aksair divyatiti karana-vivaksa, aksan divyatiti 
vyapya-vivaksd, aksesu divyatity adhara-vivaksa (Candrav- 
yakarana, vol. I, pp. 170-71). It is important to keep in mind 
that Candragomin does not have the distinction between se- 
mantics and karaka terms. His rules go directly from semantics 
to morphology. For details, see Deshpande (1979). 


d. The prototypical object (karman) of a verb is 
what a volitional agent seeks to reach with his 
action. 

e. The prototypical receiver (sampradana) is hu- 
man. 

f. The prototypical instrument, point of departure 
and locus are inanimate and non-volitional. 


Formal definitions in Panini's grammar deliberately 
move away from these prototypes so that his grammar 
can efficiently take care of non-prototypical language 
use. In doing so, for instance, the formal system of 
Panini’s grammar accepts purely nominal sentences as 
being grammatical, generalizes the notion of action to 
include the meaning of stative verbs, extends agency to 
inanimate and non-volitional agents, etc. 

While I do not wish to renegotiate the question of 
whether Panini’s karaka terminology originates in the 
tradition of Vedic ritual or whether it is purely lin- 
guistic, some interesting observations are in order. On 
the one hand, the prototypes in Paninian syntax dis- 
cussed above look alarmingly similar to prototypes 
advanced by modern linguists like Lakoff (1977). On 
the other hand, these prototypes seem to fit perfectly 
with the participant categories of Vedic ritual. Vedic 
ritual is an action, not a state of being. The agent of 
Vedic ritual must be a volitional human being. Com- 
pare the usual expressions like svarga-kamah ‘one de- 
sirous of heaven’, pasu-kamah ‘one desirous of cattle’, 
etc., describing the qualifications of the person perform- 
ing the ritual. The receivers of offering in Vedic ritual 
are divinities or priests. Instruments, oblations, etc., 
are all inanimate objects. Even in animal sacrifices, 
parts of a sacrificed animal are offered to divinities, 
rather than a whole live animal. Thus, the prototypes 
of participants in Vedic ritual closely match those dis- 
covered by modern linguists for natural language, and 
these together seem to match the prototypes we have 
found in Pànini's grammar. It would seem that all 
three are based on a commonly shared perception. 
Thus, Panini’s syntactic prototypes, in all likelihood, 
have a genetic connection with his acquaintance with 
Vedic ritual, as well as with his keen analysis of proto- 
typical linguistic behavior. One should not have to 
choose between one or the other. 
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